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its tension, and the drops draw again together and ultimately cohere. If the impact is very direct, so that the relative velocity is almost entirely in the line of centres, the drops may flatten against one another and become united without the formation of a ligament.
In order to determine how small a difference of potential would be effective in causing the coalescence of streams of drops meeting ab a small angle, the two places of resolution were enclosed in inductor-tubes, between which with the aid of a battery a difference of potential could be established. The arrangement is shown in fig. 6. One of the inductors is placed in
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connexion with the earth, with the reservoir from which the water comes, and with one pole of the battery. By operating a key, the other inductor may be placed at pleasure in communication with the first inductor, or with the other pole of the battery. In the first case the battery is out of use, and in the second the difference of potential due to the battery is established between the two inductors.
Experiment showed that the effect depends a good deal upon the exact manner of collision. In almost all cases twenty cells of a De la Rue battery sufficed to produce amalgamation, with subsequent replacement of the original streams by a single one in a direction bisecting the angle between the original directions. With a less battery power the result may be irregular, some of the drops coalescing and others rebounding. When the collisions are very direct, even four cells will sometimes cause a marked transformation.
The complete solution of the problem of the direct collision of equal spheres of liquid, though probably within the powers of existing mathematical analysis, is not necessary for our purpose; but it may give precision to our ideas to consider for a moment the case of a row of equal spheres, or cylinders, with centres disposed upon a straight line, and so squeezed together that the distances between the centres must be less than the original diameters. By the symmetry, the common surfaces are planes, and the force between contiguous masses is found by multiplying the.nsuccessful, but it is probably quite possible to do so with vibrations of greater power than I could command.
